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As American citizens consider how to use the consider- 
able resources of the nation's public lands, it is important 
that they do so with a full understanding of the value of these 
lands. The enclosed report, Public Rewards from Public 
Lands, is a contribution to the discussion of how to best man- 
age these lands for present and future generations. 

America's public lands extend across diverse terrain and 
contain a wide variety of resources. Public Rewards from 
Public Lands describes these resources, which include energy 
and mineral deposits; rangelands; forests; fish and wildlife 
habitats; and sites of cultural, historic, and recreational 
importance. 

To promote more effective management of these 
resources, BLM has entered into numerous collaborative 
partnerships with State and local governments and others. 
BLM shares revenues with the States from activities on the 
public lands, and provides Counties with payments in lieu of 
property taxes. Public Rewards from Public Lands documents 
these revenue transfers. In addition, the report shows the 
extent of the annual BLM investment in each State. 

Public lands have many uses, including enjoyment by all 
Americans of those wide-open spaces for which the West is 
famous. Public Rewards from Public Lands shows the number 
of visitors who enjoy the diverse recreational opportunities on 
the public lands, including hunting, mountain-biking, fish- 
ing, camping, off-highway vehicle use, photography, and 
family picnics. 

The extraordinary natural resources of this country's pub- 
lic lands provide rewards for all Americans. Public Rewards 
from Public Lands \ets the public know more about the value 


of their resources. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, all col- 
lections, payments, and appropriations 
are for FY94, which runs from October 
1, 1993 to September 30, 1994. 


Federal Collections from BLM- 
Managed Lands and Minerals: 


Grazing Fees: This category identi- 
fies grazing receipt collections autho- 
rized under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Recreation and Use Fees: These fees 
are collected under the authority of the 
Land and Water Conservation Act as 
amended. They include entrance fees 
to National Conservation Areas; recre- 
ation use fees for campgrounds and spe- 
cialized outdoor recreation sites, facili- 
ties, equipment, and services; special 
recreation permit fees, and Gold Eagle 
and Golden Age passport sales. BLM 
retains up to 15 percent of these rev- 
enues to offset the cost of collecting the 
fees. The remainder is available in the 
following year to the Management of 
Lands and Resources appropriation, 
and the appropriated amounts are dis- 
tributed proportionately to the individ- 
ual sites from which they were collect- 
ed. 

Miscellaneous Receipts: These fees 
result primarily from filing fees for 
applications for noncompetitive oil and 
gas leases, and from rights-of-way 
(excluding oil and gas rights-of way) 
and rent of land. This category also 
includes collections from fines, penal- 
ties, forfeited money and property, as 
well as interest charged by BLM. 

Sales of Land and Materials: This 
category includes receipts from the sale 
of public land and materials, including 
sales of vegetative and mineral materi- 
als. Timber receipts are included here. 

National Grasslands: This category 
includes grazing, oil and gas rents, 
bonuses, royalties, and other receipts 
derived from activities on National 
Grasslands. 

Mining Claim Holding Fees: These 
are annual maintenance fees and were 
approved by Congress in the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1993. BLM uses 
collections to administer the program. 
Collections that exceed BLM's budget 
authority go to the Treasury. If they do 
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not exceed BLM's budget authority, 
BLM retains all collections. 

Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses: 
This figure reflects mineral receipts 
from all Federal leases, regardless of sur- 
face ownership or management. 
Revenues are from all Federal mineral 
leases, including leases for coal, geother- 
mal, oil, and gas. This figure includes 
revenues from oil and gas rights-of-way 
collected under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. It also includes receipts from min- 
eral leasing on acquired lands, including 
National Grasslands; these receipts are 
collected by MMS and transferred to 
BLM for disbursement. 

In addition to the receipts identi- 
fied above, the following receipts go 
directly into special and trust funds 
used by BLM to support a variety of 
activities on public lands. In FY94, col- 


lections were: 


Service Charges, Deposits, 


& Forfeitures! .......... $9,689,000 
Deposits for Road 

Maintenance and 

Reconstruction ........ $1,689,000 
Rents and Charges 

FOG Carters cis ® ts create $243,000 
Land and Resources 

Management 

‘PrustiFundss sien Fee $9,295,000 
Alaska Townsites 

LMT ts Sy $2,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers 
to the State: 


This section identifies payments 
made to the State from collections and 
receipts from activities on BLM-man- 
aged land. This section also includes 
appropriations made under the 
Payments in Lieu of Taxes program. 

Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT): 
Congress appropriates PILT payments 
annually, and BLM administers dis- 
bursement to individual counties. 
These figures reflect the total PILT for 
all Federal land in the State. PILT pay- 
ments are determined according to a 
formula that includes population, the 
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amount of Federal land within the 
county, and offsets for certain Federal 
payments to the county, such as grazing 
and oil and gas fees. 

Grazing Fees: These funds are the 
portion of the grazing receipts shared 
directly with the State. BLM payments 
are either 12.5 percent or 50 percent, 
depending on the statutory authority. 
Payments identified in this category 
include the local share of receipts from 
mineral leasing on acquired lands under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. These figures 
reflect payments as of 9/30/94; i.e., 11 
months from FY94 plus 1 month from 
Yoo: 

Proceeds of Sales: This is the por- 
tion of receipts from the sale of public 
land and materials, including timber, 
that is shared with the States. 

National Grasslands: This figure 
reflects the payment made directly to 
the State from revenues derived from 
National Grasslands. These figures 
include allocation of mineral receipts, 
which are collected by MMS, but trans- 
ferred to BLM for disbursement. These 
figures reflect payments made in calen- 
dar year 1994 for receipts collected in 
calendar year 1993. 

Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses: 
These figures reflect the net disburse- 
ment to the State of mineral receipts 
from Federal leases, including those on 
BLM-managed land. MMS collects 
receipts and makes disbursements. 
Payments are from revenues derived 
from Federal mineral leases, including 
leases for coal, geothermal, oil, and gas. 
These figures do not reflect disburse- 
ments from leases on acquired lands, 
including National Grasslands, which 
are included above under "National 


Grasslands." 


BM Investments in the State: 


These figures represent FY94 funds 
appropriated by Congress for BLM- 
managed programs in each State. They 
do not include the MMS program costs 
for collection of mineral revenues. 
These figures identify appropriated 
funds, unless otherwise indicated. 

Management of Lands and Resources 
(MLR): MLR appropriations fund a 


In addition to these funds, Congress also makes annual appropriations for "Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures”, which are discussed more fully in the category "BLM 


variety of programs, including mineral 
leasing programs, initiatives to protect 
wild horses and burros, recreational 
activities, as well as programs to 
improve land, soil, and water quality. 

Land Acquisition: These funds are 
used to acquire land and to administer 
exchanges in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act. 

Range Improvements: The Range 
Improvement Fund is funded by the 
Federal share of grazing receipts, plus 
the Federal share of mineral receipts 
from leasing on acquired lands. Funds 
are used for the construction, purchase, 
and development of range improve- 
ments. 

Construction e& Access: These 
appropriations fund a variety of pro- 
grams, including the construction of 
recreation facilities, roads, and trails. 

Fire Management/Firefighting: 
"Prescribed Fire/Presuppression" shows 
appropriated funds. "Firefighting and 
Rehabilitation" shows actual expendi- 
tures (these do not include the leave 
surcharge). Only a portion of BLM 
funding for fire programs is identified 
here; BLM provides further funding 
through allocations to _ other 
Department of Interior agencies and to 
the Secretarial fund. Additionally, 
BLM funds firefighting activities 
through appropriations to the National 
Interagency Fire Center in Boise, Idaho, 
and the National Training Center in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Service Charges, Deposits, & 
Forfeitures: These funds are used for 
administrative expenses and other costs 
relating to public lands, including the 
processing of rights-of-way and other 
applications, and the Adopt-a-Horse- 
Program. 

In addition to the services identi- 
fied above, BLM disbursed money from 
the special and trust funds discussed 
above under "Federal Collections from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals." 
In FY94, disbursements were as follows: 


Service Charges, Deposits, 


& Porteitures of vee ee $10,752,000 
Deposits for Road 
Maintenance and 
Recofistrucuon'.22 248. $2,273,000 


Rents and Charges 


for Quarters ...3.....<«. eee $221,000 
Land and Resources 

Management 

rust Fund «ott tel eee $7,409,000 
Alaska Townsites 

Trust. Pond" 3 eee eo ered $6,000 


Other Investments in the State 
Derived in Part from BLM-Managed 
Lands and Minerals: 


Reclamation Fund: These funds are 
appropriated annually by Congress; 
these figures do not include appropria- 
tions for Western Area Power 
Administration projects. Funding for 
the Reclamation Fund is derived from 
several sources, including 40 percent of 
the Federal share of mineral receipts, 76 
percent of the Federal share of timber 
receipts from public and acquired lands 
in the "Reclamation States,"” 75 per- 
cent of the revenues from FLPMA land 
sales, and revenue from the sale of 
Power Marketing Administration 
power. In FY94, activities on BLM- 
managed land generated the following 
revenues for the Reclamation fund: 
$406 million from royalties on natural 
resources, $1 million from sale of tim- 
ber and other products, $21 million 
from sale of public domain land. 


Allocation of State Share of Federal 
Mineral Receipts: 


Receipts from Federal mineral leas- 
es are shared with the State in which 
the leases are located. Many States have 
dedicated expenditures for these 
receipts, which are identified in this sec- 
tion. 


Recreational Activity on BLM- 
Managed Land: 


BLM-managed lands offer a variety 
of recreational activities, including 
those provided by Wilderness Areas, 
National Conservation Areas, Wild and 
Scenic Rivers, and Back Country 
Byways. Data on the number of visi- 
tors to BLM-managed land in FY94 
comes from BLM's Recreational 
Management & Informational System 
(RMIS). RMIS is a PC-based data base 
for compiling and monitoring key 
recreational management data for the 


BLM.’ Recreational data is according 
to administrative state. Some recre- 
ational categories include several activi- 
ties: 

Hunting includes visitor data on 
hunting for big game, small game, 
upland bird, waterfowl, and trapping. 

Photography, picnicking, etc., 
includes visitor data for caving, climb- 
ing, environmental education, gathering 
of noncommercial products, hang-glid- 
ing, interpretive exhibit viewing, nature 
study, rockhounding, viewing, and 
wind surfing. 

Motorized travel includes visitor 
data for off-highway vehicles (OHVs), 
all-terrain vehicles (ATVs), motorcy- 
cling and dune buggy riding, and dri- 
ving for pleasure on byways. 

Hiking, backpacking, bicycling, etc., 
includes visitor data for road and 
mountain bicycling, walking/running, 
horseback riding, and pack trips. 

Total Visitor Hours: This figure 
shows the total number of hours spent 
by visitors to BLM-managed land. 

Total Visits: This figure shows the 
number of people visiting BLM-man- 
aged land for recreation. (The number 
of visits differs from the number of par- 
ticipants because people who visit pub- 
lic land may participate in more than 
one activity.) 

Recreation data is derived from a 
number of different sources, including 
traffic counters, trail registers, visitor 
surveys, State reports, and highway cen- 
sus counts. 


Revenue Generated by Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed 
Land: 


These figures identify the estimated 
economic value to the administrative 
state generated by hunting and wildlife- 
associated recreation visits to BLM- 
managed lands. Data is from The 1991 
National Survey of Fishing, Hunting and 
Wildlife-Associated Recreation, revenues 
do not include income generated by 
skiing or fishing. 

Wildlife-Associated Recreation: 
These include visits for camping, pho- 
tography, picnicking, observing 
wildlife, etc. 

Hunting Trips. These include visits 
to hunt deer, elk, waterfowl, and small 
game. 


The 17 "Reclamation States” are all of the 48 contiguous states with land west of the 100th meridian: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and California. 
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The visitor figures for FY94 are low because of inconsistencies resulting from transition to a new data collection system. 
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Introduction 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is respon- 
sible for managing approximately 270 million acres of 
public land that are owned by the American people. 
Most of these lands are located in the Western United 
States,! and are rich in natural, cultural, and scenic 
resources. They extend across a variety of terrain, and 
are characterized by extensive grasslands, forests, high 
mountains, arctic tundra, and deserts. BLM administers 
diverse resources and uses on the nation’s public lands, 
including energy and minerals, timber, livestock forage, 
fish and wildlife habitat, scenic and recreational 
resources, wilderness areas, and archaeological and his- 
toric sites. BLM manages an additional 300 million 
acres of subsurface mineral rights reserved by the Federal 
government and held in trust for public benefit. 

Our public lands today are what remain from the 
original 1.8 billion acres of public domain, acquired 
through treaty, purchase, or conquest by the Federal 
government on behalf of all Americans. As a condition 
of entry to the Union, new Western States were required 
to disclaim officially all right and title to the unappropri- 
ated Federal land remaining within their boundaries at 
the time of statehood. In return for giving up any 
claims, newly-admitted States received land grants from 
the Federal government as part of their Enabling Acts.’ 
Although some States sold them, these original grant 
lands still make up the majority of State lands in many 
Western States. 

In managing the public lands, BLM performs a 
wide variety of functions. These include preparing land 
use plans and assessing environmental impacts; survey- 
ing; issuing leases; enforcing permit conditions; design- 
ing and constructing roads and other improvements; 
restoring degraded fish and wildlife habitat; identifying 
and protecting significant natural, cultural, and recre- 
ation resources; and monitoring resource conditions. In 
addition, BLM maintains the original property and 
cadastral survey records of the United States. BLM 
meets these responsibilities with extensive public partici- 
pation, and in coordination with Federal agencies, State, 
tribal, and local governments, as well as other affected 
interests. 

Public lands are part of the nation's heritage--an 
important legacy inherited by the people of the United 
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States. As public land policies evolve, it is important to 
explore fully the significance of these lands, and their 
contribution to the country today. The purpose of this 
report is to examine some of the public benefits derived 
from public ownership of the lands and their resources, 
and to contribute to our understanding of how public 
lands meet the needs of present and future generations 
of Americans. 


The History of Our Public Lands 


From the nation's earliest days, Congress recog- 
nized that the public domain was a national asset, and 
used it to pursue public policy goals. For more than a 
century, public lands were disposed of through a series 
of legislative initiatives as part of a Federal effort to pro- 
mote settlement of the West. These initiatives included 
military bounties; grants for the construction of wagon 
roads, canals, and railroads; the Homesteading Laws; the 
Mining Law of 1872; the Desert Land Act of 1877; and 
the Timber and Stone Act of 1878. Of the original 
public domain, the government gave away or sold 
almost two-thirds to States and to private citizens. The 
General Land Office, established by Congress in 1812 to 
oversee the disposition of Federal land, was the forebear- 
er of today's BLM, making BLM the oldest of the 
Department of the Interior's land management agencies. 

The late 19th century marked a shift in Federal 
land management priorities. Congress created the first 
National Forests in the Pacific Northwest to protect 
them from the fate of Eastern forests, which had been 
denuded by unregulated logging. At the same time, the 
government established the first National Parks and 
Wildlife Refuges. By withdrawing these lands, Congress 
signaled a shift in the policy goals served by public land. 
Instead of using them to promote settlement, Congress 
recognized that some of them should be held in public 
ownership because they had other resource values. 

In the early 20th century, Congress took additional 
steps toward recognizing the value of the assets on pub- 
lic lands. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 provided for 
leasing, exploration, and production of selected com- 
modities, including coal, oil, gas, and sodium. This 
ensured that the government retained control of impor- 
tant energy resources, rather than permitting them to pass 
into private ownership. When overgrazing threatened to 


: The majority of public lands are located in the 12 Western States: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 


Washington, and Wyoming. 


z California received title to its grant lands after becoming a State, and New Mexico received a portion of its lands before receiving statehood. 
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reduce Western rangelands to a dustbowl in the 1930’s, 
Congress approved the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 
which regulated grazing on the public lands through the 
use of permits. 

Public appreciation of the value of public lands 
continued to grow. In 1964, Congress established the 
Public Land Law Review Commission to make recom- 
mendations on how the public lands should be man- 
aged. This bipartisan effort resulted in a published 
report in 1970, One Third of the Nation's Land, which 


recommended that: 


The policy of large-scale disposal of public lands ... 
be revised and that future disposal should be of 
only those lands that will achieve maximum benefit 
for the general public in non-Federal ownership, 
while retaining in Federal ownership those [lands] 
whose values must be preserved so that they may be 
used and enjoyed by all Americans .... 


Congress responded to the Commission's report by 
approving the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
in 1976. Section 102(a)(1) implemented the 
Commission's major policy recommendation by declar- 
ing it the policy of the United States that, 


... the public lands be retained in Federal owner- 
ship, unless as a result of the land use planning pro- 
cedure provided for in this Act, it is determined that 
disposal of a particular parcel will serve the national 


interest .... 


With passage of FLPMA, Congress also repealed 
many of the land disposal laws enacted since the mid- 
19th century. One of the most important features of 
FLPMA is the requirement that BLM manage public 
lands for "multiple use:" 


The term "multiple use” means the management of 
the public lands and their various resource values so 
that they are utilized in the combination that will 
best meet the present and future needs of the 
American people .... 


How Our Public Lands are Used 


Use of the public lands has changed over time, and 


continues to evolve. Originally viewed as the Great 
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American Desert, then primarily as a source of livestock 
forage, timber, and energy and mineral resources, 
increasingly the public lands are valued for their envi- 
ronmental resources, the recreational opportunities they 
offer, the cultural resources they contain, and, in an 
increasingly urban world, their vast open spaces. 
FLPMA's multiple-use mandate has enabled BLM to 
manage the public lands to meet these changing needs. 

In the 1960’s, publication of Rachel Carson's Silent 
Spring prompted Americans to take a new look at their 
surroundings and launched the environmental move- 
ment. In 1969, Congress approved the National 
Environmental Policy Act, which required Federal agen- 
cies to document the environmental effects of proposed 
development. Congress has passed several other statutes 
providing for the care of the land and its resources. The 
Endangered Species Act, the Clean Water Act, the Clean 
Air Act, the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, 
the Wilderness Act, the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, the 
National Historic Preservation Act, and other legislation 
all reflect the country's resolve to protect noncommodity 
resources such as wildlife, fisheries, clean water, and sites 
of cultural significance. 

One of the more recent demands on the public 
lands has come from the desire for more recreation 
opportunities. In 1994, there were more than 65 mil- 
lion recreation visits to BLM-managed lands for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, hiking, and other leisure activities. 
These were provided by a variety of specially-designated 
land, including Wild and Scenic Rivers, Wilderness 
Areas, Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, and 
Back Country Byways. As the number of visitors to 
Federal lands increases, BLM-managed lands help meet 
some of the demands that popular National Parks and 
National Forests are unable to satisfy. 

Visitors are drawn also to BLM-managed lands by 
archeological, historic, and paleontological sites; togeth- 
er these form one of the most important bodies of cul- 
tural and scientific resources in the United States. They 
include the 11,700-year-old Mesa site in the Brooks 
Range, Alaska, which preserves some of the earliest evi- 
dence of human migration to the North American con- 
tinent, and the prehistoric Anasazi complex that extends 
across portions of Utah, Arizona, and Colorado. Public 
lands also hold historic sites dating from more recent 
periods, including the remains of Spanish exploration in 
the Southwest, and portions of the original trails used by 
settlers moving westward. Additionally, BLM helps pre- 
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serve significant Native American religious sites and 
resources relating to the history of ranching, mining, 
railroading, and homesteading. 

The 270 million acres administered by BLM are the 
most ecologically diverse lands managed by any Federal 
agency, with representative plant and animal communi- 
ties ranging from the most common to the most endan- 
gered. The varied terrain and landscape provide habitat 
for over 3,000 North American fish and wildlife species, 
including many big game animals and fish species that 
are important to the sport fishing industry. They also 
provide habitat crucial for the protection and recovery of 
over 1,000 plant and animal species either listed or can- 
didates for listing under the Endangered Species Act. 
BLM is also pursuing a variety of initiatives to help prevent 
species from being listed as threatened or endangered. 

One of the most important tools used by BLM to 
meet changing public demands is land exchanges. For 
example, a land exchange helped create the San Pedro 
Riparian National Conservation Area in Arizona, which 
attracts visitors from all over the world. By trading land 
of high commercial value in the Phoenix metropolitan 
area for land on the San Pedro River, BLM is meeting 
public conservation needs while helping provide local 
economic benefits. 

BLM must balance newer demands on public land 
with more traditional uses, including commodity extrac- 
tion and grazing. BLM-managed lands contain 12.5 
trillion cubic feet of proven natural gas reserves, and 
about 1.4 billion barrels of proven oil reserves. 
Approximately one-third of the nation's supply of coal is 
found on public lands, and royalties from coal, oil, gas, 
and other minerals generate income for the taxpayer. 
The estimated value of future royalties of Federal oil is 
$16.42 billion, gas royalties are worth some $11.31 bil- 
lion, and royalties on coal reserves are valued at approxi- 
mately $5.44 billion. 

In the last 3 years, oil and gas leasing has increased 
significantly on BLM-managed lands. Public lands now 
hold more than 63,000 producing wells—an increase of 
30 percent from 1985. Federal acreage under competi- 
tive leasing has increased to 39 million acres, and bonus 
bids and applications for permits to drill have both risen. 
Intensive exploration is underway on public lands in 
southwest Wyoming, where industry projects that there 
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will be between 6,000 and 11,000 new wells by the year 
2015. 

Every year, thousands of individuals and companies 
apply to BLM to obtain a right-of-way grant to use pub- 
lic land for projects such as roads, pipelines, transmis- 
sion lines, and communication sites. Many of these 
rights-of-way provide for the basic infrastructure of our 
society, meeting the needs of local cities, towns, and 
communities. The most dramatic example is the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline authorized in 1974. The 800-mile 
pipeline delivers about 2 million barrels of crude oil 
daily from its source at Prudhoe Bay to the ice-free port 
of Valdez. 

Grazing is another important activity occurring on 
BLM-managed lands; domestic livestock graze about 
170 million acres of public rangelands. A significant 
portion of the feeder cattle produced for the Western 
feedlots spend part of their lives on public rangelands, 
and about 50 percent of the lambs produced in the U.S. 
are raised on public rangeland. Although the condition 
of the upland range improved significantly following 
passage of the Taylor Grazing Act, riparian areas contin- 
ue to be severely degraded. The Department of the 
Interior's new grazing regulations will improve condi- 
tions in riparian areas, which support 50 percent of the 
biodiversity found on public rangeland. These regula- 
tions provide another example of the collaborative deci- 
sion-making process employed by BLM. 

BLM has a variety of programs to protect public 
health, safety, and property. Fire management is one of 
BLM's most important responsibilities--in FY95, BLM 
will spend approximately $236 million on fire protec- 
tion.? Another critical BLM role is to inventory and 
clean up contaminants present on public lands, includ- 
ing abandoned mine sites, hazardous waste, unexploded 
ordnance, and improperly capped oil and gas wells. 


Revenues:and Economic Benefits 
from Our Public Lands 


BLM collects fees from many of the activities that 
take place on public lands; in FY94, revenues totaled 
more than $1.2 billion. Through a variety of mecha- 
nisms, these receipts are shared between the U.S. 
Treasury and the public lands States. 


This includes 114,748 million appropriated for fire protection, plus $120.945 million appropriated for the Department of the Interior Emergency Firefighting Fund. 


: This figure reflects $1.1 billion for mineral receipts from all Federal leases, regardless of surface ownership or management, and $187 million from collections from other 
activities on public lands, including grazing receipts, timber receipts, and recreation fees. (U.S. Department of the Interior Budget Justifications, FY96 at p. 2-1). 


Some of these receipts are returned directly to the 
States through statutory receipt sharing requirements. 
For example, public domain mineral receipts are shared 
equally with the States.’ The State often allocates these 
revenues for specific purposes, such as education and 
transportation. 

Sometimes, the States benefit indirectly from the 
revenues generated by BLM-manged lands and minerals. 
In the case of mineral receipts, 40 percent of the Federal 
share goes to the Reclamation Fund, which is returned 
to the States through the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Counties where public lands are located benefit 
from the Federal Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Program, which compensates local jurisdictions for loss 
of property tax revenues. PILT payments (approximate- 
ly $100 million annually) are determined according to a 
formula that includes population, the amount of Federal 
land within the county, and offsets for certain Federal 
payments to the county. BLM administers PILT pay- 
ments for all Federal land, regardless of ownership. 

Public lands make both social and economic contri- 
butions to the communities where they are located. 
Public lands help maintain open space in an increasingly 
urbanized West, and provide significant local economic 
benefit. Data compiled by the Economic Research 
Service demonstrates the positive relationship between 
the public land base and State economic activity. 
Annual family income in rural counties with public land 
is approximately $2,000 higher than income in those 
rural counties without a public land base.° 

The varied uses of BLM-managed lands, from com- 
modity extraction to recreation, all promote local eco- 
nomic growth. For example, the Stagecoach Draw Unit 
natural gas field in southwest Wyoming will produce 
substantial revenues for State, County, and local govern- 
ments, as well as for local school districts. The venture 


3 In Alaska, the State receives 90 percent of mineral receipts. 


is projected to generate over $37 million in ad valorem 
taxes, $30 million in severance taxes, and $71 million 
from Federal royalties and rentals from producing wells.’ 

Recreational opportunities on BLM-managed land 
provide another example of the indirect benefits generat- 
ed by Federal investment. As part of its Recreation 2000 
initiative, BLM has been working to increase economic 
opportunities for local communities. Nearly 70 percent 
of all travel to Western States is pleasure-related. Deer 
hunting in the Western U.S.--the majority of which 
occurs on public land--generates $729 million in retail 
sales, contributes $411 million in salaries and wages, and 
provides 21,000 jobs annually. State governments bene- 
fit from the $40 million in sales taxes and $18 million in 
State income taxes.® Outfitters and guides provide an 
estimated $50-$60 million in revenue to the Western 
States annually, a large part of which arises from activi- 
ties on BLM-managed lands.? 


Conclusion 


Use of the public lands has changed, and continues 
to change. Americans are placing greater and more var- 
ied demands on them than ever before. BLM's multiple- 
use mandate enables the agency to balance these 
demands, and to provide both tangible and intangible 
rewards to all Americans. These include revenues for 
the Treasury, diverse recreational opportunities, and, in 
an increasingly urbanized West, wide open spaces. 

As the present generation of Americans considers 
options for the future management of these lands, it is 
important that they do so with a full understanding of 
this unique legacy. Americans have inherited this 
resource, and they have the opportunity to pass it on to 
future generations. In the current debate over land 
management policies, it is important that we do not 
foreclose our options for the future. 


. Understanding Rural America, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, Agricultural Information Bulletin Number 710. 
Texaco's Stagecoach Draw Unit Draft Environmental Impact Statement, Sweetwater County, Wyoming; U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, 


Rock Springs District Office, Green River Resource Area, March 1995. 


4 Data on deer hunting from The Economic Impacts of Deer and Elk Hunting in the Western U.S, Mario F. Teisl & Rob I. Southwick, Southwick Associates. 
- Public Land Statistics, 1993, U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management. 
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This map shows only BLM-managed acres in the 12 Western States. BLM administers a limited amount of surface acreage in selected other States. 


Surface Acreage of Land Department of the Interior 
Managed by the Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Land Management: 1849 C Street, N.W. 
270 million acres. 


Washington, DC 20240 
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Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and 
Minerals: 


Fire Management/Firefighting” 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 


117,143,000 


Firefighting and Rehabilitation 116,674,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 9,690,000 
TOTAL $875,981,000 


Reclamation Fund 


Other Investments Derived in Part from BLM-Managed 
Lands and Minerals: 


$813,377,000 


Grazing Fees 18,817,000 “ | 
Recreation & Use Fees 2,002 000 tae 
Miscellaneous Receipts 10,591,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 79,37 1,0007 "srr" 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 5 15204;0008 2) eee Meese 
National Grasslands 1,709,000 ch = 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 1,129,376,000 oe S eee 
. ES 
TOTAL $1,273,330,000 ie 

Direct BLM Financial Transfers: $00,000,000 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 99,333,000 __ s500,000,000 
Grazing Fees 3,245,000 
Proceeds of Sales 7800008 es 
National Grasslands 937,000" 7 ee 
Nevada Land Sales 288,000 
Oregon and California Grant Lands 97,642,000 __ s200,000,000 
Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant Lands 625,000 oS | : 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 523,183,000 ‘arall f i f F 

TOTAL $725,633,000 

BLM Investments: 
Management of Lands & Resources 599,860,000 
Land Acquisition 12,122,000 
Range Improvements 10,025,000 
Construction and Access 10,467,000 


: $70,714 from the sale of timber and $8,657 from the 
sale of land and other materials. 


: These figures include appropriations for BLM's alloca- 
tion to the Department of the Interior's firefighting fund, 
which is managed by BLM for all DOI agencies. 


oe 


Estimated Value of Future Royalty Receipts:* 


Oil 
Gas 
Coal 


$16.42 billion 
$11.31 billion 
$5.44 billion 


FY94-Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed:Land: - 


Activity 

Camping 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Photography, Picnicking, etc. 
Swimming & Water Skiing 
Boating 

Motorized Travel 


Winter Sports 


Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 


TOTAL RECREATION VISITS 


Participants 


Participants 
9,138,000 
SSS 4,590,000 
meme pemennets | §5.540;000 
=a 22,824,000 
[Sememeye| 3,555,000 


6,479,000 
Se 1 276:055,000 

1,092,000 
PE & 215105144,000 


1994 


Hours 


= 199.405,000 


50,126,000 

56,162,000 
7,554,000 

33,272,000 
64,095,000 

5,872,000 

44,639,000 


65 million 


Total Visitor Hours 482 million 


Estimated Economic Value of Selected Recreation 


Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated. Recreation. 
Hunting Trips 


$680. million 
$1.7 billion 


4 
These figures weré caitulated based on 15-year averages 
of production and royalty receipts, and known or 


estimated Federal mineral reserves. 


Recreation Features and Opportunities on BLM-Managed Lands: 


¢ 2,000 miles of 33 designated rivers in 5 States in the National Wild and ‘e 
Scenic River System 

¢ 2,500 miles of 9 National Historic Trails 

e 500 miles of 2 National Scenic Trails 

e 1.7 million acres in 68 National Wilderness Areas; 743 study areas 
(23 million acres) 

¢ 14 million acres in 8 National Conservation Areas 

¢ 65,000 acres in the Santa Rosa Mountains National Scenic Area in 
California 

¢ 80 acres in National Outstanding Natural Area (Yaquina Head, OR) 

e 22 cultural sites designated as National Historic Landmarks; 228 sites 
are listed on the National Register of Historic Places; 5 sites have been 
designated as World Heritage properties 

e 43 National Natural Landmarks (600,000 acres) 

e 2,381 day use and 16,698 family camp units on 50,000 acres 

¢ 908 developed and 3,047 undeveloped recreation sites 

e 355 special and 161 extensive recreation management areas 

e 56 visitor centers 

¢ 21 concessions 

¢ 8 long-term visitor areas 


¢ 300 watchable wildlife viewing sites rs 
¢ 3,000 miles of 62 designated National Back Country Byways in 
11 States 


* 65,000 miles of roads suitable for highway vehicles; thousands of miles 
of back country access 

¢ 90.8 million acres open to off-highway vehicular use 

¢ 54.4 million acres open to limited off-highway vehicular use 

¢ 4.1 million acres of lakes and reservoirs; 24 million acres of riparian 
wetlands 

¢ 156,000 miles of fishable streams and 183,000 miles of riparian streams 

¢ 9,500 miles of floatable rivers along 746 river segments and 533 boat- 
ing access points 

¢ 350 miles of 21 National Recreation Trails 

¢ 6,000 miles of 787 hiking trails and 5,200 miles of 617 equestrian trails 

¢ 19,000 miles of motorized vehicle trails 

° 897 recorded caves and cave systems 
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The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, S75 i 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use SI 


and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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Surface Acreage of Land 
Managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management: 
88.86 million acres. 


Alaska State Office 
222 West 7th Avenue, #13 
Anchorage, AK 99513-7599 


A L A S K A 


BLM-managed public lands (88.86 million acres) are 
located throughout Alaska and are characterized by forested 
hills, small mountain ranges, and arctic tundra. The largest 
contiguous block of public lands is the National Petroleum 
Reserve in Alaska (NPRA),’ a 23-million-acre area on the 
North Slope that is about the size of Indiana. Here, 50,000 
lakes provide habitat for millions of nesting birds because the 
permafrost prevents water from draining. 

BLM-managed lands on Alaska's North Slope are 
thought to contain about 6 billion barrels of oil, and more 
than half the bituminous coal in the United States. BLM- 
Alaska manages 952 miles of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System (about 10 percent of the entire system), a 
National Conservation Area, a National Recreation Area, and 
227 miles of the National Trails System. Recent archaeologi- 
cal discoveries on public lands, including the 11,700 -year- 
old Mesa site in the Brooks Range, have contributed to our 
knowledge of human migrations to the Western Hemisphere. 

BLM-Alaska cooperates with State and other Federal 
agencies in managing these lands. For example, nine federal 
and state agencies are involved in the development, manage- 
ment, and operation of four Alaska Public Lands Information 
Centers. These centers are open year-round, and provide 
one-stop shopping for visitors wishing to learn more about 
the recreational and resource values of public lands. BLM- 
Alaska is pursuing other collaborative land management prac- 
tices, including a project with Ducks Unlimited, to develop a 
more cost-effective land and habitat inventory, which uses 
computers to analyze data collected by satellite. 

By comparison, there are approximately 88.17 million 
acres of land owned and managed by the State of Alaska. 
Beginning in 1978, Alaska combined revenues from most 
State lands into one fund, and earmarked a percentage to 
finance schools. Revenues from some State lands (including 
the University Lands Trust and the Mental Health Lands 
Trust) are dedicated specifically to education. Generally, the 
State of Alaska manages State lands for multiple use, but they 
have special designations for areas with high resource values, 


such as State parks or critical wildlife habitat areas. Most Created in 1923 to help guarantee the nation's 
; . petroleum reserves, all NPRA leases have long since 
State lands are available for recreation. expired or been terminared. Today, the reserve provides 


valuable nesting habitat for migratory waterfowl and 
shorebirds, as well for the porcupine caribou herd. 
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Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 


and Minerals: $90,000,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 200 Mn cnc concce 
Miscellaneous Receipts 286,000 
Sale of Land and Materials eeeO0” | a oocdd 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 960,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses” 65335;000" scnq00 000 
TOTAL $7,765,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Alaska: 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 4,886,000 ioreat 
Proceeds of Sales 6,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 5.377,000ka) ate e en 
$7,765,000 
9 TOTAL $10:269,000 05 9: nee 
* Federal Direct BLM 
BLM Investment in Alaska: Sana oe, aren 
Lands and Transfers 
Minerals to Alaska 
Management of Lands and Resources 52,163,000 
Land Acquisition 20,000 
Construction & Access 1,356,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 16,226,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 9,600 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 555,000 
TOTAL $70,329,600 


Allocation of Alaska Share of Federal Mineral 


Receipt Revenues: 


No earmarking of funds. 


2 
These figures do not include the National Petroleum 
P } Reserve leases; there were no collections or payments from 
these leases in FY94. 


Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


a 
Activity Participants Hours 
Camping eapieaaell yogB 41000 ee} 794,000 
Fishing 21.000 
Hunting SSS 27,000 BSH 195,000 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. pine eieit "| 201,000 Kt do ee ian 288,000 
Boating aaa Pa lf 
Motorized Travel Se 46.000 Fe 103,000 


Winter Sports Getek SAG | 919,000 OS 288,000 


49,000 140,000 


Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 


TOTAL ALASKA VISITS — 178,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 1,898,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Alaska of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $25,906,000 


3 


Hunting Trips n/a 


3 
Not available. The sample size was considered too small 


for an accurate estimate. 
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and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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Surface Acreage of Land Arizona State Office 
Managed by the 3707 North 7th Street 
Bureau of Land Management: Phoenix, AZ 85014-5080 
14.26 million acres. 


A R I Z O N 


BLM-managed lands (14.26 million acres) are found 
throughout Arizona, with the greatest concentration in the 
northwestern corner and the central-western corridor of the 
State. They extend across four major deserts: the 
Chihuahuan, Sonoran, Mohave, and Great Basin Deserts. 
Public lands also include pinyon-juniper and ponderosa pine 
forest, as well as small amounts of riparian/wetland habitat. 

Some of the nation's best preserved prehistoric and his- 
toric sites are found on Arizona's public lands. These include 
mammoth kill sites, remnants of a Spanish military fort, and 
Indian dwellings over 1,000 years old. There are also 47 
Wilderness Areas, 2 Riparian National Conservation Areas 
(RNCA), and 16 concessions along the Colorado River, 
which provide full-service campgrounds and trailer and recre- 
ational vehicle parks. The San Pedro RNCA provides one of 
the best examples of a functioning riparian area in the desert 
southwest. Another popular attraction on Arizona's public 
lands is the annual SCORE 400 off-highway vehicle race. 
Arizona's public lands are visited by more than double the 
number of people who visit the Grand Canyon each year. 

BLM-Arizona has entered into a number of collaborative 
agreements to improve the management of the public lands. 
BLM works with the State Land Department to manage graz- 
ing allotments where ownership is intermingled. The agency 
has joined with the Arizona Game and Fish Department to 
promote a number of wildlife projects, including the Lake 
Havasu Fisheries Improvement Program. 

Additionally, BLM-Arizona has increased partnerships by 
adopting an interdisciplinary management process, which 
brings outside interests into the planning process, and elimi- 
nates the need for multiple plans for a single area. For exam- 
ple, the Black Mountain Interdisciplinary Team has brought 
together sportsmen, representatives from the livestock indus- 
try, wilderness groups, and organizations for the protection of 
bighorn sheep and wild burros to collaborate on an environ- 
mental plan and assessment for the Black Mountain 
Ecosystem. 

By comparison, there are 10.3 million acres of land 
owned by the State of Arizona. The State Land Department 
manages 9.36 million acres of school trust land to generate 
maximum revenue for the school fund. Although mining, 
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grazing, agricultural, and commercial leasing all take place on 
State lands, the State is not required to manage the lands for 
multiple use. State trust lands are not open to the public 
except with written authorization of the State Land 
Commissioner. However, hunting and fishing are permitted 
on designated State trust land with a valid license from the 
Arizona Game and:Fish Department» Fhe rematnime State 
land is managed by the Arizona Game and Fish Department 
and the Departments of Administration and Transportation. 
Arizona State Parks manages a limited recreational program 


_ with a very small land base. However, recreational use occurs 


in the parks year-round. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


$139,617,000 


TOTAL 


Grazing Fees 996,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 286,000’ 
Miscellaneous Receipts 840,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 837,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 2,803,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 148,000 
TOTAL $5,910,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Arizona: 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 8,580,000 
Grazing Fees 228,000 
Proceeds of Sales 31,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 94,000 
TOTAL $8,933,000 
BLM Investments in Arizona: 
Management of Lands & Resources 37,049,000 
Land Acquisition 1,853,000 
Range Improvements 602,000 
Construction and Access 302,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire /Presuppression 1,495,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 4,070,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 397,000 


$45,768,000 


: Excludes revenues from BLM concessions, which 
totaled $199,000 in FY94. 


Other Investments in Arizona Derived in Part from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


Reclamation Fund $139,617,000 


Allocation of Arizona Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 
General Revenue 100% 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land 


Activity Participants 
Camping PSA ad PIA i 
Fishing 444,000 
Hunting SsSS._—C=«'186,000 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. Ue ee 2,066,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing [oe aia 1,495,000 
Boating Po 190,000 


Motorized Travel pe 931,000 


Winter Sports (does not appear on charts) 1,000 
| 710,000 


Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 


Hours 


82,988,000 


BE 1.082,000 


FF 
SSCs 2.252000 


6.735.000 


TOTAL ARIZONA VISITS 4,722,000 


3,044,000 
5,498,000 
6,835,000 

3,000 
5,122,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 113,566,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Arizona of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $49,984,000 
Hunting Trips $186,353,000 


MT SSO 1] OREN 


The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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Surface Acreage of Land California State Office 
Managed by the Federal Building 
Bureau of Land Management: 2800 Cottage Way, E-2841 


17.28 million acres. Sacramento, CA 95825-1889 


C A Ib I F O 


The majority of BLM-managed lands (17.28 million 
acres) are located in the California Desert in southern 
California, with smaller, but significant concentrations 
throughout the State. The terrain covered by public lands is 
extremely diverse, ranging from sagebrush plains to old 
growth forests, from sand dunes to the Pacific coastline, and 
from land bordering rivers to arid high desert. 

Public lands provide tremendous rewards to the people of 
California, and to others who use them. Their noncommer- 
cial benefits are considerable. They provide habitat for more 
than 800 species of plants and animals, many of them consid- 
ered threatened or endangered. BLM-managed lands support 
rangeland for wild horses and burros, and provide recreation 
opportunities for thousands of visitors through hiking trails, 
rivers, off-highway vehicle areas, campgrounds, and over 3.7 
million acres of wilderness. Notable recreation areas include 
the King Range National Conservation Area near Ukiah, the 
Bizz Johnson Trail near Susanville, the Imperial Sand Dunes 
in southern California, and the Merced River in the Mother 
Lode of the Sierra Nevada. 

The commercial benefits derived from public lands are 
equally important. "The Geysers," located partly on public 
land in Northern California, ranks among the most produc- 
tive geothermal fields in the world, generating electricity for 
950,000 people annually. California is also the fourth largest 
oil and gas producing State in the nation, supplying 18.5 mil- 
lion barrels of oil from public lands. These resources generate 
millions of dollars in revenues, half of which is given directly 
to the State of California. Wind energy from sites in 
Southern California provide power for some 125,000 people. 
Additionally, the public lands are one of the primary suppli- 
ers of sand and gravel for California's ever-expanding infra- 
structure of roads and buildings. 

To improve public land management, in 1991 BLM- 
California initiated a collaborative effort that resulted in the 
historic Biodiversity Agreement. This Statewide agreement 
includes more than 25 Federal and State agencies, all ten 
County Regional Associations, and numerous other partners 
who have joined together in several cooperative multijurisdic- 
tional planning efforts. This agreement has helped promote 
grass-roots, local involvement in resource management prac- 
tices that meet biodiversity and economic needs. 

One biodiversity planning effort in southern California's 
West Mojave region has brought public and local land man- 
agers together to prepare an interagency plan to manage habi- 
tat for the desert tortoise and other sensitive species on public 
and private land. A comprehensive planning effort is under- 
way in the Coachella Valley to ensure long-term survival of 
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species, while providing for economic growth in the region. 
In the Klamath region of northwestern California, the 
Biodiversity Agreement has helped bring public and local 
land managers together to restore steelhead and salmon runs, 
protect significant foothill and riparian resources, and provide 
important habitat for raptors and migratory birds. 

By contrast, the State of California owns approximately 2 
million acres, of which nearly 1.3 million acres are managed 
for recreation and preservation. The California State Lands 
Commission manages an.additional 580,000. acres to.gener- ... 
ate income for the State Teachers Retirement System. The 
State is required to maximize revenues from these lands, but 
must do so while complying with State environmental stan- 


dards. 
Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands we Nett ae 
and Minerals: st 

Grazing Fees 449,000 _ 130,000,000 

Recreation & Use Fees 184,000 

Miscellaneous Receipts 4 ige000 


Sale of Land and Materials 2,138,000 110,000,000 


Mining Claim Holding Fees 3,070,000 Sit getstieralaetl 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 47,305,000 
TOTAL 57,323,000 


SS 


Ress x 
Be a 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to California: Soe 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 9,964,000 Wy ie 
Grazing Fees 134,000 ree. | 
Proceeds of Sales 124,000 oacee SS6AB 675 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 21,544,000 S 
TOTAL $31,766,000 


BLM Investments in California: 
Management of Lands & Resources 43,763,000 


Land Acquisition 3,152,000 

Range Improvements 401,000 

Construction & Access 1,745,000 

Fire Management/ Firefighting = | 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 6,414,000 Caos om aM ines nein 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 7,675 ene ie cake SEM 


Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 952,000 
TOTAL $56,434,675 


Other Investments in California Derived in Part from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


N 

Reclamation Fund $139,617,000 
Allocation of California Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 

Primary School Trust 85% 

Community Colleges 15% 
FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 
Activity Participants Hours 
Camping —— 1,307,000 [EM 35,695,000 
Fishing | 231,000 ene) 850,000 
Hunting REA 473,000 _] 3,137,000 
Photography, Picnicking, etc. | 2,384,000 ice 6,382,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing Erne 321,000 899,000 
Boating | 231,000 1,711,000 
Motorized Travel Sas SS Ss: 3, 4300 E. 14,351,000 
Winter Sports (does not appear on charts) 1,000 3,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. Pere en ees| 21,46,000 9,890,000 

TOTAL CALIFORNIA VISITS 8,958,000 e 
Participants Total Visitor Hours 72,918,000 

Estimated Economic Value to California of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 

Wildlife-Associated Recreation $205,677,000 

Hunting Trips $297,771,000 

Meaolo Es) > Saale ON: = 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, Sp 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use SI e 


and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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Surface Acreage of Land Colorado State Office 
Managed by the 2850 Youngfield Street 
Bureau of Land Management: Lakewood, CO 80215-7076 


8.31 million acres. 
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Colorado's public lands (8.31 million acres) are concen- 
trated primarily in the western portion of the State, although 
smaller parcels are scattered over the eastern plains. These 
lands cover a wide variety of terrain, from alpine tundra in 
the southwest, to arid and colorful canyons and mesas. They 
support pinyon-juniper scrub forests, shrubs, and sagebrush. 
In the east, public lands extend primarily across the open 
plains. 

Colorado's public lands support a range of important 
activities, including mineral extraction and grazing. Oil and 
natural gas supplies are marketed nationally. Many ranching 
operations rely on nearby public lands for seasonal forage for 
their livestock. Other significant resources on Colorado's 
public lands include ruins from the prehistoric Anasazi cul- 
ture, and BLM-managed lands throughout the State provide 
habitat for deer, elk, and antelope, as well as threatened and 
endangered species. 

The wide range of elevation, from 4,000 feet to 14,000 
feet, and the variety of terrain and vegetation, provides an 
important scenic resource. Lower elevation public lands and 
back country byway routes help supply year-round recre- 
ational opportunities on public lands. 

BLM-Colorado has concluded Memoranda of 
Understanding with State or County governments to provide 
several services, including land use planning, law enforce- 
ment, wildfire control, and road maintenance. One impor- 
tant cooperative effort is in the Kremmling Resource Area of 
the Craig District, where BLM is working with other Federal, 
State, and County representatives, as well as with private 
ranchers, to manage 240,000 acres of intermingled land. The 
initiative has improved habitat for waterfowl and upland 
wildlife, domestic livestock grazing, big game hunting, and 
watershed protection. 

In addition to BLM-managed lands, there are also 
3.35 million acres of State-owned lands in Colorado; these 
fall into three categories. The majority are trust lands 
(approximately 2.88 million acres), which the State manages 
to maximize revenue for the school system. These lands are 
not managed for multiple use; formerly lessees could close 
them to hunting. Recently, however, some lessees have begun 
to open these lands for public use. 


The Colorado Division of Wildlife manages approxi- 
mately 310,000 acres for fisheries, waterfowl, upland birds 
and animals, as well as for big game habitat. These lands are 
open to the public for hunting and fishing. The remaining 
State lands are located close to major metropolitan areas and 
are used for recreation. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 


and Minerals: 

Grazing Fees 873,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 106,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 945,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 465,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 512,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 76,248,000 

TOTAL $79,149,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Colorado: 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 6,368,000 
Grazing Fees 147,000 
Proceeds of Sales 20,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 34,372,000 

TOTAL $40,907,000 


BLM Investments in Colorado: 


Management of Lands and Resources 122,716,000 


Land Acquisition 1,056,000 
Range Improvements 401,000 
Construction & Access 850,000 
Fire Management/ Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 2,487,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 9,107,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 476,000 
TOTAL $137,093,000 


Other BLM Investment in Colorado Derived in Part from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


J) Reclamation Fund $98,022,000 
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$137,093,000 


| | a 
| ee 
| ie tse | 


$79,149,000 : 


Allocation of Colorado Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 


No specific allocation, but revenue generally used to fund the school system and transportation. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


Activity Participants Hours 
Camping - | 299,000 | 9,685,000 
Fishing SS SSJ3._—C=:301,000 1,192,000 
Hunting 290,000 26 Reese 7.00 tee 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. FRE 3,123,000 aE 9,692,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing [eee 19.000 L____ 46,000 


Boating 546,000 1,720,000 
Motorized Travel a Re 18 23 30,000 = 6,874,000 
Winter Sports 29,000 166,000 


Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. [-»‘~-1>'] 1,184,000 ——— 3,808,000 


TOTAL COLORADO VISITS = 4,715,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 40,246,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Colorado of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $45,251,000 
Hunting Trips $92,713,000 


MM SIRS oS ARO abe 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use rs 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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ILLINOIS INDIANA 


2,032,000 
ACRES 


1,190,000 
ACRES 


VIRGINIA 


| 196,000 acres 


VIRGINIA 
Missouri 


2,240,000 


1,355,000 NorTHCAROLINA ACRES 
TENNESSEE ACRES 
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1,665,000 
ACRES 
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ACRES 


ALABAMA 


1,180,000 
ACRES 


Mississippi 


6,537,000 
ACRES 


3,262,000 
ACRES 


Sub-surface Mineral Estate Acreage in the 
Eastern United States Manage by the 
Bureau of Land Management 


Department of the Interior 
Eastern States 
7450 Boston Boulevard 
Springfield, VA 22153 


E A S PRET RUN PR AS Rees 


BLM-Eastern States is responsible for the stewardship of 
30,000 acres of public lands and resources in the 31 states 
bordering upon and east of the Mississippi River. Additionally, 
Eastern States is responsible for administering more than 39 
million acres of federal mineral estate. 

One of the most important responsibilities of BLM-Eastern 
States is to maintain more than nine million historic General 
Land Office (GLO) records dating back to 1787. These records 
are in demand by title companies, researchers and genealogists. 
BLM-Eastern States is a pioneer in the field of historic records 
automation and is preserving and improving access to these 
records through the GLO Automated Records Project. This 
project has already produced CD-ROMs containing all the 
records in our files for five states, with more to come. 

There are a number of significant resources on lands man- 
aged by BLM-Eastern States. About two-thirds of all wild 
horses and burros adopted under the BLM’s Adopt-A-Horse 
program find their homes in the 31 eastern states. With one 
contract adoption center and 20-30 satellite adoption events 
more than 4,000 animals are adopted through the BLM-Eastern 
States each year. Additionally, BLM-Eastern States oversees the 
leasing and development of federal minerals including coal 
mining, oil and gas exploration and production and lead and 
zinc mining in 21 states. 

While a comparatively small amount of surface acres is 
managed by the BLM-Eastern States, their locations make them 
very important. In the heavily populated east, the BLM’s lands 
are of prime importance for recreation and partnerships with 
local governments. Cooperative management agreements with 
state and local governments provide key recreation sites such as 
the Lake Vermillion Islands in Minnesota, scenic beaches in 
Florida and historic lighthouses in the Great Lakes and along 
the Florida coast. Developing partnerships through Recreation 
and Public Purposes Act leases provide much needed opportu- 
nities for large numbers of people to use and enjoy their public 
lands. 

Another priority for Eastern States is the development of 
partnerships, environmental education and outreach programs, 
which help introduce residents of the eastern United States to 
public lands in the west and in Alaska. BLM-Eastern States 
holds environmental education camps, and works with local 
schools, school boards, and state departments of education and 
natural resources to promote stewardship of the public lands. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 
Miscellaneous Receipts 66,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 79,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 21,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents & Bonuses 21,607,000 
TOTAL $22,103,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the Eastern States: 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 13,589,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents & Bonuses 4,857,000 
TOTAL $18,446,000 


BLM Investment in the Eastern States: 
Management of Lands & Resources $ 12,807,000 


TOTAL $12,807,000 


30,000,000 
22,103,000 


20,000,000 
12,807,000 


10,000,000 


Federal Collections Direct BLM Financial BLM Investment in 
from BLM-Managed __ Transfers to the the Eastern States 
lands and Minerals Eastern States 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land 


Activity Participants Hours | 
Camping 01 5,000 
Fishing . 2,000 3,000 
Hunting 1,000 4,000 
Photography, picnicking etc. 2,000 2,000 
Swimming & water skiing 4,000 16,000 
Boating 1,000 2,000 
Hiking, backpacking, bicycling etc. 1,000 02 
TOTAL VISITOR HOURS 32,000 
16000 


dtpbee Fishing Hunting Photography, sie Boating Hiking, 


picnicking water skiing backpacking, 
ect. bicycling etc. 
TOTAL EASTERN STATES VISITS 9,000 


Estimated Economic Value to the Eastern States of Selected Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-associated recreation $18,301,000 


! This figure reflects reporting error. 
? Ibid. 


ME Se eN 
The Bureau of land Management sustains the health, ; 
Diversity and productivity of the public lands for the use > y 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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Mi =OBLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
BLM District Office Locations 


Major Highways 


National 
Interagency pak pS 
Fire Center Bite teat a. TN eo 
Surface Acreage of Land Idaho State Office 
Managed by the 3380 Americana Terrace 
Bureau of Land Management: Boise, ID 83706-2500 


11.85 million acres. 


I D A H O 


BLM-managed lands (11.85 million acres) are scattered 
across Idaho, with the largest concentration located in the 
southwest corner of the State close to the Oregon, Nevada, 
and Utah borders. Public lands extend across a variety of ter- 
rain, from alpine and timber to cold desert and lava flows. 

Visitors and residents alike enjoy numerous recreation 
opportunities on Idaho's public lands, including world-class 
hunting and fishing. BLM-managed lands provide public 
access to lakes and rivers throughout the State. Lake Coeur 
D'Alene and the Lower Salmon and Clearwater Rivers are 
located in the north; the desert river canyon lands are found 
in the southwest; the Snake, Salmon, and Lemhi Rivers, as 
well as the Great Rift lava flows are in the central part of the 
state; and the South Fork of the Snake is in the east. 

As part of its landscape-based approach to management, 
BLM-lIdaho is participating in several partnerships to ensure 
that decisions regarding public land use are made in coopera- 
tion with interested groups. For example, the South Fork 
Coalition in Idaho Falls has helped BLM develop manage- 
ment plans for the South Fork, and the Boise Front Coalition 
assists BLM in planning and managing the heavily used 
foothills outside the State capital. 

By comparison, there are approximately 2.47 million 
acres of land owned and administered by the State of Idaho. 
The State manages them for maximum return, and revenues 
support the school system. Although the State has some 
developed recreation areas, grazing and timber are the prima- 
ry uses of State land. 
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Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


$55,216,000 


Grazing Fees 2,014,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 126,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 467,000 
Sale of Land and Materials = | 681,080: . 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 1,669,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 5,420,000 ae 
er $10,094,000 
TOTAL $10,377,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Idaho: Colleions from BLM Investments Iverment 
BLM-Managed Financial © inIdaho _in Idaho 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 7,277,000 nial Mintle 
Grazing Fees 279,000 
Proceeds of Sales 29,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 2,509,000 
TOTAL $10,094,000 
BLM Investment in Idaho: 
Management of Lands and Resources 32,788,000 
Range Improvements 1,203,000 
Construction & Access 120,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 14,028,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 6,760,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 317,000 
TOTAL $55,216,000 


Other Investments in Idaho Derived in Part from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


Reclamation Fund $25,661,000 


Allocation of Idaho Share of Federal Mineral 


Receipt Revenues: 


Counties of origin receive 100% of receipts. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


Activi Participants 
Pp 


Hours 


Camping EE 523.000 NE 11,219,000 
Fishing [oo a, |209;000 a «| NE coo 


Hunting : 7 412,000 f§ | 3,212,000 
Photography, Picnicking, etc. 959,000 [7 "= 7] 2,188,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing : 4 126,000 | 493,000 
Boating 494,000. [7 .\%21> 3 2,515,000 
Motorized Travel | 970,000 f§ | 3,687,000 
Winter Sports 3,716,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 1,778,000 


TOTAL IDAHO VISITS 4,059,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 32,428,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Idaho of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $26,612,000 
Hunting Trips $49,240,000 


M I S 6S WesrO wae 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, Sp 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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2 at 


MS BLM-Managed Lands 
e BLM State Office Locations 
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BLM District Office Locations 
——— Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land The Montana State Office Montana State Office 
Managed by the also has jurisdiction over Granite Tower 
Bureau of Land Management: BLM-managed land in 222 North 32nd Street 


8.08 million acres. North and South Dakota. Billings, MT 59101 


M O N ah A N 


The public lands in Montana (8.08 million acres) are 
widely scattered, with the greatest concentrations in the west- 
ern, southeastern, and central parts of the State. BLM-man- 
aged lands extend across a variety of types of land, including 
mountainous terrain, forests supporting douglas fir and pon- 
derosa pine, and plains. 

Montana's public lands are rich in archaeological and his- 
toric significance--Native American burial sites and artifacts, 
sacred religious sites, and dinosaur fossils are all found on 
BLM-managed lands. There are also important historic sites 
dating from early exploration of the country; Pompey'’s Pillar 
is the only remaining physical evidence of the Lewis & Clark 
expedition. 

Mineral resources on Montana's public lands include 
gold, coal, oil, and gas. The country's only underground 
phosphate mine is found on BLM-managed lands. There are 
also large surface mines, which recover gold using heap leach- 
ing, as well as placer mines. In addition, extensive recreation- 
al opportunities are available on Montana's public lands, 
including hunting, fishing, boating, camping, and bird- 
watching. 

BLM-Montrana has entered into a number of cooperative 
agreements to improve public land management, including 
Memoranda of Understanding reached with several counties 
to control the spread of noxious weeds. Noxious weeds pose 
a major threat to public lands in Montana, overtaking 
approximately 200,000 acres in the last 10 years. The 
Department of the Interior is considering a major govern- 
ment-wide initiative to combat the spread of noxious weeds 
nationally. 

Another successful cooperative agreement has resulted in 
the Richard E. Wood Watchable Wildlife Area. Located in 
the Havre Resource Area, this area provides habitat for nest- 
ing birds and wildlife. BLM bought the property in 1990 
and reached management agreements with Pheasants Forever, 
the State Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks; and local 
farmer, James Woods. Mr. Woods continues to farm the land 
and harvest the corn in exchange for his labor and use of 
equipment. He also helps maintain roads and control weeds. 

In addition to Montana's BLM-managed lands, there are 
approximately 5.5 million acres owned and managed by the 
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State of Montana. Revenues from these lands fund the 
school system. The Department of State Lands and the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks are the 
two primary State land management agencies. Like public 
lands, State lands are managed for multiple use and are open 
year-round for a variety of recreational uses. However, some 
State lands, such as cropland, are not legally accessible to the 
public. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 


and Minerals: 

Grazing Fees 1,662,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 91,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 101,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 990,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 2,618,000 
National Grasslands’ 1,652,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 51,730,000 

TOTAL $58,844,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Montana: 


Federal Direct BLM Other 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 7,783,000 Graven (Sey (Syren 
Grazing Fees 315,000 Niet Moom nae 
Proceeds of Sales 44,000 
National Grasslands” 524,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 23,995,000 

TOTAL $32,661,000 


BLM Investments in Montana: 


Management of Lands and Resources 28,033,000 
Land Acquisition 268,000 
Range Improvements 802,000 
Construction & Access 200,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 1,553,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 2,622,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 238,000 Lap aanes hay a 
lacludes $914,000 in mineral royalties, rents, and 
TOTAL $33,716,000 2 


2 
Payment in FY94 for State share of CY93 receipts. 


Other Investments in Montana Derived in Part from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 
Reclamation Fund $23,206,000 


Allocation of Montana Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 


School trust 100% 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land:? 
Activity Participants Hours 


Camping [: axeowokd a} 39,000 585,000 


Fishing 7227000 BR<Z389 105,000 


Hunting [S72 = 7) 376000 | 1.811,000 
7 380,000 [ _—«d|-—- 643,000 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. 


Swimming & Water Skiing 8,000 0° 
Boating 124,000 54,000 
Motorized Travel 214,000 
Winter Sports 19,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 476,000 


TOTAL MONTANA VISITS _ 1,405,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 3,907,000 
Estimated Economic Value to Montana of Selected B ina aihn aS ho comers eee 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: visiss to BLM -nuangged lands see scgading. 2 ee 

aS . trative state. Therefore, both these categories include 


: : . data for 340,000 acres of BLM-managed land in North 
Wildlife-Associated Recreation $14,924,000 and South Dakota, as well as for BLM-managed land in 


Hunting Trips $102,035,000 ee 


4 
This figure reflects a reporting error. 
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Ma =OBLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
© BLM District Office Locations 


~~ Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land Nevada State Office 
Managed by the 850 Harvard Way 
Bureau of Land Management: P.O. Box 12000 


47.97 million acres. Reno, NV 89520-0006 


N E Vv A D A 


BLM is the primary land manager in Nevada overseeing 
about 67 percent of the state (47.97 million acres). The ter- 
rain is varied: BLM-managed lands extend from the Sierra 
foothills in the west to pinyon juniper woodlands in the east. 
In the north, the public lands include high desert, which is 
used for grazing and is also the site of many of the nation's 
gold mines. To the south is the Mojave Desert, which is 
home to the rare desert tortoise, and the Red Rock Canyon 
National Conservation Area, a major tourist attraction. 

BLM-Nevada consults extensively with State and County 
governments on planning and environmental studies. One of 
the most effective partnerships has been between BLM and 
the State Department of Minerals regarding surface manage- 
ment of mining operations. The two agencies review and 
approve jointly plans of operations, which include reclama- 
tion and revegetation requirements, water management, and 
bonding. A single bonding system meets the requirements of 
both agencies. In addition, BLM-Nevada has an agreement 
with all counties to provide for joint land-use planning. 

Another BLM-led mining initiative is the Butcher Boy 
Pilot Project, which has studied the feasibility of enhancing 
Great Basin mine reclamation with biosolids. The Cities of 
Reno and Sparks have sent sewage sludge to enrich degraded 
mine lands; the project has received awards from Renew 
America and the National Awards Council for Environmental 
Sustainability. 

When Nevada became a State in 1864, the Federal 
government granted lands to the new State. The State of 
Nevada exchanged these lands for about 2 million acres, most 
of which it then sold. Only about 3,000 acres of State school 
trust lands remain, which have been left largely untouched 
and do not bring in any revenue. However, the State does 
receive some income from acquired lands used primarily for 
State parks or wildlife use. 
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Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


Grazing Fees 2,758,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 54,000 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,468,000 
Sale of kand and: Materials : 3,546,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 14,883,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 16,374,000 

TOTAL $39,083,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Nevada: 


Federal Direct BLM Other 


Collections from BLM Investments Investments 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 6,850,000 “een” Mapese slr os we batter a 
Grazing Fees 349,000 peo cl penne 
Proceeds of Sales 202,000 
Nevada Land Sales’ 288,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 7,542,000 
TOTAL $15,231,000 
BLM Investment in Nevada: 
Management of Lands and Resources 37,936,000 
Land Acquisition 81,000 
Range Improvements 1,905,000 
Construction & Access 545,000 
Fire Management/ Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 5,649,000 
Firefighting-and Rehabilitation 11,383,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 870,000 
TOTAL $58,369,000 
i Under the Burton-Santini Act of 1980, money from 
Other Investments in Nevada Derived in Part from oe aL eA Ress pa 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: receipe cited cher cl Clas biel she Cry 


of Las Vegas. Five percent of receipts goes directly to the 
State. The figures identified in this category refer to the 
-lamation Fund 12.412.000. total payments to both City/County and the State. These 
Recl = $ 4 payments are from calendar year 1993 receipts. Calendar 
year 1994 receipts total $271,200, which will be disbursed 
in calendar year 1995. 


Allocation of Nevada Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 
Cities, counties, towns, & schools based upon their tax rate multiplied by 5. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


Activity Participants Hours 
Camping 274,000 4,378,000 
Fishing SS S_—_s 275,000 1,392,000 
Hunting eens) § 475,000 mice “ 3,024,000 
Photography, Picnicking, etc. «2.629.000 6,234,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing Hit eibgpmeeenne eee 2,000 123,000 
Boating 56,000 279,000 
Motorized Travel Sy Pe 455, 000s mim tee 2,659,000 
Winter Sports 66,000 291,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. fesasaen 863,000 [L-~s S.-'>'] 2,567,000 


TOTAL NEVADA VISITS 4,245,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 20,947,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Nevada of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $95,658,000 
Hunting Trips $114,761,000 


RL LS S> OS es Oey 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, — 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use rs 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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BLM-Managed Lands 

BLM State Office Locations 
BLM District Office Locations 
Major Highways 


Surface Acreage of Land The New Mexico State Office | New Mexico State Office 
Managed by the also has jurisdiction over 1474 Rodeo Road 
Bureau of Land Management: BLM-managed land Santa Fe, NM 87505 
12.89 million acres. in Oklahoma and Texas 


N E W M E 


There are BLM-managed lands (12.89 million acres) 
throughout New Mexico, with the exception of the northeast 
corner where acreage is minimal. The terrain is varied, 
including desert, mountains, brush-covered hillsides, wild 
rivers, and dry arroyos. 

Public lands in New Mexico are rich in cultural and min- 
eral resources. The largest reserve of potash in the U.S. is in 
southeast New Mexico, and the San Juan Basin in the north- 
west corner of the State has one of the nation's most signifi- 
cant reserves of natural gas. New Mexico is home to several 
19th-century military forts, as well as more than 250 lime- 
stone caverns. Additionally, New Mexico's public lands offer 
numerous recreational opportunities, including the Rio 
Grande River, a portion of which is designated as a Wild and 
Scenic River, the Valley of the Fires Recreation Area, and the 
Bisti Wilderness. 

BLM-New Mexico administers these lands in cooperation 
with a number of other groups. The Rio Puerco Resource 
Area has entered into an agreement with the Jicarilla Apache 
Nation to manage oil and gas extraction on tribal land. In 
southwest New Mexico, 38 ranchers and landowners have 
formed the Malpais Borderland Group to work with BLM on 
fire management, conservation easements, and grass banking. 

In the Roswell District, another collaborative effort has 
brought together four oil and gas companies to compile a 
uniform set of rules for oil and gas activity on public land. 
This type of cooperation and advance planning has helped 
make Roswell the focus of extensive oil and gas exploration 
and development. 

In another cooperative project, the Taos Resource Area 
installed their first solar-powered electric fence to protect 
riparian areas along the Rio Grande corridor. The project 
brought together BLM-New Mexico, local environmental 
groups, and the grazing permittee on whose allotment the 
fencing was placed. BLM used rafts to ferry equipment 
across the Rio Grande and the local permittee helped erect 
the fence. 

By comparison, there are approximately 8.75 million 
acres of land owned and managed by the State of New 
Mexico.’ The State is required to optimize revenues from 
these lands for long-term benefit, and uses the income to sup- 


4 I C O 


. The State of New Mexico owns the subsurface mineral 
rights on an additional 13.5 million acres. 
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port the school system. The State leases easements from pri- 
vate interests for recreational access to angling and boating 
areas on these lands, and for hunting during open seasons. 

In addition, the New Mexico State Game Commission 
and the New Mexico Department of Game and Fish own 
directly about 165,000 acres scattered throughout the State. 
About 122,000 acres support habitat for big game, and the 
balance is farmed as waterfowl management areas to provide 
feed for migratory birds. Recreation is encouraged on agency 
properties under reasonable regulations to protect wildlife 
resources. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


Grazing Fees 3,099,000 

Recreation & Use Fees 185,000 

Miscellaneous Receipts 756,000 

Sale of Land and Materials 660,000 

Mining Claim Holding Fees 777,000 

National Grasslands SYAN i nets 

Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 29 fod 2 00 Be 
TOTAL $303,533,000 


$150,000,0 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to New Mexico: 


$120,000,0 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 10,632,000 
Grazing Fees 553,000 
Proceeds of Sales 36,000 
National Grasslands 13,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 143,174,000 

TOTAL $154,408,000 

BLM Investments in New Mexico: 
Lands and Transfers New Derived in Part from 

Management of Lands and Resources 36,315,000 ee ee ail cient ie k 
Land Acquisition 1,181,000 
Range Improvement Fund 1,604,000 
Construction & Access 2,052,000 
Fire Management Firefighting 

Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 1,015,000 

Firefighting and Rehabilitation 1,703,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 635,000 

vs ~ er : 
TOTAL $44,505,000 Includes $6,000 in oil and gas royalties, rents, and 


bonuses. 


Other Investments in New Mexico Derived in Part from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


$15,925,000 


Reclamation Fund 


Allocation of New Mexico Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 


100% to general revenue. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land:’ 


Activity Participants 
Camping Wik pheucalie as 209,000 
Fishing 135.000 
Hunting SSS | 517,000 


BEE 1.134.000 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. 


Hours 
3,762,000 
SSS —Cs8117,000 


PE ¢.613,000 
[____ 4,315,000 


Swimming & Water Skiing Tae 4 11,000 (does not appear on charts) 29,000 
Boating a . 43,000 J 221,000 
Motorized Travel pink bcc a 388,000 > Le PPR ear 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 557,000 3,079,000 
TOTAL NEW MEXICO VISITS 2,741,000 € 


Participants 
Estimated Economic Value to New Mexico of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation 
Hunting Trips 


$21,655,000 
$84,197,000 


VEO TAS ies ee =a, 


The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


Total Visitor Hours 20,720,000 


: Recreational data and the value of selected recreation 
visits to BLM-managed lands are according to administra- 
tive state. Therefore, both these categories include data for 
2,400 acres of BLM-managed lands in Oklahoma and 
Texas, as well as for BLM-managed land in New Mexico. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND 


nat 


Me =BLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
BLM District Office Locations 


~———- _ Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land The Oregon State Office Oregon State Office 
Managed by the also has jurisdiction over 1515 South West 5th Avenue 
Bureau of Land Management: BLM-managed land P.O. Box 2965 


9 15.72 million acres. in the State of Washington. Portland, OR 97208-2965 


O R E G O N 


BLM-managed lands are located in eastern and western Oregon (15.72 mil- 
lion acres). Unlike other States, these lands fall into three categories: 

(i) Public Domain Lands—There are approximately 13.4 million acres of 
public domain land in Oregon, which are located primarily in the eastern 
portion of the state. 

(ii) Oregon and California (O&C) Lands—In 1866, Congress deeded these 
lands to the Oregon & California Railroad Company as an incentive to 
promote completion of the Portland to San Francisco railroad. The land 
grant was conditional on selling land to settlers, which the company 
failed to do. This, coupled with the company's bankruptcy, prompted 
Congress to take back title to more than 2 million acres. These lands lie 
in a checkerboard pattern through 18 western Oregon counties. 

(ii) Coos Bay Wagon Road (CBWR) Lands—These are also grant lands that 
reverted to the federal government. They total over 74,000 acres and, like 
the O&C lands, are located in the western part of the state. 

Oregon's western public lands are heavily forested, and include such species as 
Douglas-fir, western red cedar, western hemlock, and white fir. In the eastern por- 
tion of the State, public lands are characterized by a basin and range topography, 
and shrub-grass steppe plant communities. 

The O&C lands support a variety of natural resources, including young forest 
and old growth forest, and a multimillion-dollar floral and mushroom gathering 
industry. These lands provide critical habitat for numerous plant and animal 
species, including anadromous fish. There are over 100 developed recreation sites 
attracting more than 1 million visitors annually. Six Wild and Scenic Rivers and 
Wilderness Areas offer additional recreational opportunities. 

BLM-Oregon is participating in a number of collaborative initiatives to pro- 
mote the health of the land. Three years ago, the Governor of Oregon challenged 
County Commissioners to improve water quality and fisheries in the State. The 
Douglas County Resources Department brought together groups interested in the 
Umpqua River. BLM-Oregon is an active participant in this informal working 
group, taking part in monthly meetings. The group coordinates stream survey 
and restoration, identifies problem areas, and funds restoration projects. 
Restoration work has included planting trees on both public and private land, and 
placing instream structures. Over the three years that the group has been meeting, 
over 1,000 miles of stream have been surveyed. Similar watershed restoration 
efforts occur throughout Oregon. 

Additionally, BLM-Oregon is using ecosystem-based strategies to manage the 
land and its resources on a sustainable resource basis. For example, the President's 
Forest Plan not only ended a 3-year injunction on timber sales in the Pacific 
Northwest, but also allowed BLM to adopt more flexible land management prac- 
tices. As part of the President's Forest Plan, BLM has initiated the Jobs in the 
Woods Program, which has enabled BLM to hire and train displaced timber 
workers, and provide assistance to communities. In FY95, BLM will award 163 
contracts under this program. 


By comparison, approximately 3 million acres of land in 
Oregon are owned by the State and managed to generate revenue 
for the school system. The Oregon Division of State Lands man- 
ages these lands for multiple use, but is required to maximize 
profits in order to fulfill its trust responsibility to the State. 

The receipts and payments identified below represent the 
totals for all BLM-managed lands in Oregon, including O&C 
lands, CBWR lands, and public domain lands. Special payments 
to CBWR and O&C counties are required by law for fiscal years 
1994 through 2003. During that time, the special payments are 
to be funded from the general fund of Treasury, rather than from 
distribution of BLM receipts. The special payment amounts to 
O&C counties for fiscal year 1994 exceed BLM O&C receipts 
by $18.5 million. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


Grazing Fees 1,524,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 119,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 291,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 3,969,000 
O&C Land Grant Fund 60,075,000 
CBWR Grant Fund 4,062,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 943,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 113,000 
TOTAL $71,096,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Oregon: 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 2,872,000 
Grazing Fees 225,000 
O&cC Grant Lands’ 97,642,000 
Proceeds of Sales 187,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 56,000 
TOTAL $100,982,000 
BLM Investments in Oregon: 
Management of Lands and Resources 26,152,000 
Land Acquisition 3,023,000 
Construction & Access 1,071,000 
CBWR Grant Lands 625,000 
Management of O&C Lands” 85,263,000 
Fire Management Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 8,236,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 13,126,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 1,730,000 
TOTAL $139,226,000 


1994 


$139,226,000 


1 

The figure here comprises $19,055,797 for the 12th 
month of FY93, which was paid in FY94, plus 
$78,586,461 for the 12 months of FY94. 


x O&C lands also benefit from other management costs 
identified in this section, e.g. Fire Management’ 
Firefighting. 


Other Investments in Oregon Derived in Part from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 
Reclamation Fund $7,946,000 

Allocation of Oregon Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 
All mineral receipts go the school fund. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land:? 


Activity Participants Hours 
Camping | 3,044,000 38,748,000 
Fishing 2,124,000 10,840,000 
Hunting 1,826,000 12,843,000 


12,604,000 


Photography, Picnicking, etc. Tapio eae 6,864,000 


Swimming and Water Skiing [seer Saar 1,241,000 2,099,000 
Boating 2,779,000 17,561,000 
Motorized Travel Belegss IV OMEENUDL 10,086,000 
Winter Sports 314,000 755,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. |-.»‘ 7-1>'] 2,632,000 10,990,000 


TOTAL OREGON VISITS 9,098,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 116,526,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Oregon of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


B Recreational data and the value of selected recreation 
visits to BLM-managed lands is according to administra- 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $69,947,000 tive state. Therefore, both these categories include data for 
Hunting Trips $2.47,103,000 eae pe Se 
MM ede OO poe mee Cy =a 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, SP 


diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


BLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
© BLM District Office Locations 


~~ Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land Utah State Office 
Managed by the 324 South State Street, Suite 301 
Bureau of Land Management: P.O. Box 45155 
22.15 million acres. Salt Lake City, UT 84145-0155 
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Public lands make up 42 percent of Utah (22.15 million 
acres), and are distributed across the length and breadth of the 
State. However, the greatest concentration of BLM-managed 
lands is in western and southeastern Utah. The terrain is var- 
ied, ranging from rolling uplands in the Uintah Basin to 
sprawling lowlands in the Mojave Desert. There are remote 
mountain ranges in the Great Basin and spectacular red rock 
canyon country on the Colorado Plateau. 

Coal, oil, and gas produced on BLM-managed lands are 
major contributors to Utah's energy industry. BLM-managed 
lands also offer a variety of world class archaeological and his- 
torical sites, including the Anasazi complex at Grand Gulch, 
rock art at Nine Mile Canyon, and a 165-mile segment of the 
Pony Express Trail. 

Utah's public lands provide sanctuary to an unusually large 
number of threatened and endangered plant species--20 listed 
species and over 100 candidate plants. BLM-managed lands 
offer unparalleled recreational opportunities, including moun- 
tain biking at the Slickrock Bike Trail, speed trials at the 
Bonneville Salt Flats, desert backpacking in the Canyons of the 
Escalante, and whitewater rafting on the Green, San Juan, and 
Colorado Rivers. 

BLM-Utah has completed Memoranda of Understanding 
with State or County governments to provide several services, 
including land-use planning, law enforcement, wildfire con- 
trol, and road maintenance. BLM has entered also into a 
number of cooperative partnerships to improve the health of 
Utah's public lands. The Canyon Country Partnership was 
created to coordinate the planning and management action in 
the Canyon Country of southeastern Utah. The coalition, 
consisting of Federal and State land management agencies, 
County governments, and private citizens, serves as a model on 
how to put landscape-based management into practice. 

In another collaborative agreement, BLM-Utah helped 
organize the Southern Utah Planning Authorities Council to 
promote understanding and cooperation among Federal, State, 
and local governments in southwestern Utah. The effort was 
prompted by rapid population growth in Washington County, 
where a pocket of private land is surrounded largely by public 
lands with high profile, sensitive resource values. 

At the Slickrock Bike Trial, BLM and Grand County offi- 
cials have crafted an innovative agreement to permit joint man- 
agement of the trail and the surrounding Sand Flats Recreation 
Area. Under the agreement, the use fee is returned directly to 
the site. Young people enrolled in the Americorp Program pro- 
vide on-site management. 

Following statehood, the Federal government transferred 
approximately 7.1 million acres of school trust land and other 
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lands to the State of Utah. Since then, about half of these 


lands have been sold. Today, the State of Utah's School and 
Institutional Trust Lands Administration oversees about 3.5 
million acres of trust lands' under a mandate to maximize rev- 
enues for Utah schools. Currently, the public is permitted free 
access to these lands for hunting, but the Trust 
Administration's general policy is to allow for compensated 
uses only. 

Other State lands are administered by the State's 
Department of Natural Resources. The Division of Wildlife 
Resources manages 400,000 acres of waterfowl, upland, and 
big game habitat, which are open to the public for hunting and 
fishing. The State also operates a 45-unit State park system 
covering about 100,000 acres of land. Additionally, the 
Division of Sovereign Lands and Forestry manages several 
thousand acres of multiple-use lands in the southeastern part of 


the State. 
Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals 
Grazing Fees 1,589,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 546,000 
Miscellaneous receipts 490,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 688,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 1,381,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents & Bonuses 66,457,000 
TOTAL $71,151,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Utah: 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 8,829,000 
Grazing Fees 199,000 
Proceeds of Sales 25,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 31,074,000 
TOTAL $40,127,000 
BLM Investments in Utah: 
Management of Lands and Resources 37,083,000 
Construction & Access 1,624,000 
Range Improvements 802,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 1,760,000 = 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 4,146,000 PST BOeR a) es Pa, hastalaaee cen 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 635,000 Sa fh IR, me AR arc MOLT bon 
TOTAL $46,050,000 eT pple 


Other Investments in Utah Derived in Part from : 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: The state manages an additional 1 million acres of sub- 


surface mineral rights to generate revenue for the school 


Reclamation Fund $18,985,000 trust fund. 


Allocation of Utah Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 


Permanent Impact Board 32.5% Utah Geologic Survey 
Higher Education 33.5% Water Research 

State Transportation 25% Balik 

Board of Education 2.25% 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


Activity Participants 
Camping 557,000 
Fishing 130,000 
Hunting 211,000 
Photography, Picnicking, etc. . | 2,490,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing SS 286,000 


183,000 


Boating 


2.25% 
2.25% 
2.25% 


Hours 
8,450,000 
488,000 
1,937,000 
5,844,000 
802,000 
3,474,000 


Motorized Travel teas 3,593,000 [RM 11,493,000 
Winter Sports [!coieeme te] "58 000° | ee | eae 


7 1,111,000 


Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 


TOTAL UTAH VISITS 7,747,000 


4,973,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 37,791,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Utah of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


Wildlife-Associated Recreation $54,207,000 
Hunting Trips $294,001,000 


Mise tet S on Sobel ON. 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


WASHINGTON 


MS BLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
BLM District Office Locations 


~~ — Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land The Oregon State Office Oregon State Office 
Managed by the also has jurisdiction over 1515 South West 5th Avenue 
Bureau of Land Management: BLM-managed land P.O. Box 2965 


351,750 million acres. in the State of Washington. Portland, OR 97208-2965 


W A S H I N 


BLM-managed lands (over 350,000 acres) are concentrat- 
ed east of the Cascade Crest in the central Columbia Basin 
and in the highlands of northeastern Washington along the 
Canadian border. In addition, public lands are found in the 
northern Puget Sound, north of Seattle in San Juan County. 
A full range of habitats is found on Washington's public land, 
including maritime lowlands, sagebrush, riparian zones, 
coniferous forests, and subalpine areas. BLM-managed lands 
in Washington are under the jurisdiction of the BLM State 
Office in Oregon. 

Washington's public lands include one Wilderness Area, 
one Wilderness Study Area, 15 Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern, and numerous areas managed prin- 
cipally for their recreation, riparian, and wildlife values. 
These include the recreation sites in Yakima River Canyon, 
the Juniper Dunes Wilderness and nearby off-highway vehi- 
cle area outside the Tri-Cities, and the Channeled Scablands 
riparian areas just west of Spokane. 

Mining and grazing also occur on BLM-managed land in 
Washington; there are approximately 350 grazing leases and 
more than 2,700 mining claims. BLM administers mining 
and reclamation activities on more than ten Indian reserva- 
tions, which provide some $200,000 annually in royalties to 
the tribes. Current BLM initiatives include the review and 
approval of major mining operations, reclamation of uranium 
mines, a land exchange in the Hanford Reservation, and 
habitat restoration projects in central Washington. 

BLM-Washington has a long history of collaborative 
working relationships with State and local governments, as 
well as with private organizations. The agency manages more 
than 30,000 acres of public lands cooperatively with the 
Washington Department of Wildlife. Agreements with the 
State Department of Natural Resources and Ecology provide 
for joint oversight of mining and reclamation activities. 
Many private groups contribute tens of thousands of dollars 
for habitat restoration, construction, inventory monitoring 
initiatives, and overall volunteer assistance. 

By contrast, the State of Washington's Department of 
Natural Resources manages about 2.9 million acres of State 
lands, primarily to generate revenue for the schools. The 
Department also manages these lands for recreation and 
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wildlife protection, but only when these goals are compatible 

with the fiduciary responsibility to the State. State parks and 

wildlife agencies manage an additional 800,000 acres for their 
recreational and habitat values. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and 


Minerals: 
Grazing Fees 54,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 409,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 879,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 714,000 
TOTAL $2,056,000 
Federal Direct BLM Other 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Washington: BLM-Manaped Fiancal in in Wahingwn 
Lands and Transfers | Washington Derived in Part 
haicaa< or sock ail eae 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 1,383,000 
Grazing Fees 27,000 
) Proceeds of Sales 32,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 123,000 
TOTAL $1,565,000 
BLM Investments in Washington: 
Management of Lands and Resources 2,401,000 
Land Acquisition 1,283,000 
Construction & Access 24,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 182,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 23,000 
TOTAL $3,913,000 


Other Investments in Washington Derived in Part from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


Reclamation Fund $48,000 


Allocation of Washington Share of Federal Mineral 


Receipt Revenues: 


Mineral receipts are invested, and the interest used to 
fund the school system. 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land: 


Recreation data for BLM-managed lands in Washington 
is included in the data for Oregon, as is the estimated 
economic value to Washington of selected visits to BLM- 
managed land. This information is collected according to 
administrative state (Oregon/Washington) rather than by 
geographic state. 


Muptls s SamSnenrl ar O Say 
The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use 
and enjoyment of present and future generations. 
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CHEYENNE 
Mi =BLM-Managed Lands 
BLM State Office Locations 
BLM District Office Locations 
~~ Major Highways 
Surface Acreage of Land The Wyoming State Office Wyoming State Office 
Managed by the also has jurisdiction over 2515 Warren Avenue 
Bureau of Land Management: BLM-managed land P.O. Box 1828 


18.4 million acres. in Kansas and Nebraska. Cheyenne, WY 82003 
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BLM-managed lands (18.4 million acres) are concentrat- 
ed in the western two-thirds of Wyoming, but there are small, 
scattered parcels throughout the State. They extend primarily 
across high desert plains, but also include other terrain, such 
as sand dunes, badlands, and rugged mountains. 

A number of significant resources are found on 
Wyoming's public lands. The southwest portion of the State 
has attracted considerable oil and gas development where 
industry predicts there will be between 6,000 and 11,000 
new wells in this region by the year 2015. Wyoming is the 
leading coal producer in the country, and Federal coal from 
the Powder River Basin is used to generate electricity in 
approximately 35 states. Some 90 percent of the trona in the 
USS. is extracted from checkerboard sections of Federal and 
private minerals in the Green River Basin. 

The grazing permit encompassing the most acreage in the 
country is located in Wyoming near Rock Springs. It is held 
by the Rock Springs Grazing Association for 103,000 animal 
unit months. The overall allotment includes more than 2 
million acres of public, railroad, State, and private land. 

Public lands offer blue ribbon trout fishing and world 
class hunting, as well as other recreational activities, such as 
camping, caving, and hiking. Some of the nation's most sig- 
nificant paleontological finds have occurred on Wyoming's 
public lands, including the first fully articulated allosaurus, 
now in the Museum of the Rockies in Bozeman, MT. 
Visitors can also enjoy BLM-managed historic sites, includ- 
ing Native American petroglyphs, emigrant etchings, as well 
as portions of trails used by settlers moving westward. 
Original wagon ruts along National Historic Trails, such as 
the Oregon Trail, can still be seen. 

BLM-Wyoming has entered into a number of collabora- 
tive agreements to improve land management in the Arate. 
For example, the half-million-acre Sun Ranch Coordinated 
Resource Management Strategy extends across State, Federal 
and private land in central Wyoming. BLM has cooperated 
with several government agencies, interest groups, and land 
managers to improve range conditions, heal creek banks, and 
enhance water quality in the area. They have also worked 
together successfully to restore the region's wetland vegeta- 
tion and waterfowl nesting habitat. 

Another important cooperative initiative has been the 
Memorandum of Understanding reached with the Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department. By agreeing to review jointly 
lands identified for oil and gas leasing, BLM has been able to 
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reduce the number of disputes, including litigation, sur- 
rounding leasing. 

By contrast, the State of Wyoming owns 3.6 million acres 
of land, not including parks or wildlife areas, which it man- 
ages to generate revenue for the school system. The State is 
required to maximize income from these lands. Somewhat 
like BLM-managed lands, the State makes most of its land 
accessible to the public for hunting and other recreational 
uses. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands 
and Minerals: 


Grazing Fees 2,805,000 
Recreation & Use Fees 50,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 1,122,000 
Sale of Land and Materials 1,201,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 1,342,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 501,638,000 
TOTAL $508,158,000 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Wyoming: 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 5,442,000 
Grazing Fees 695,000 
Proceeds of Sales 41,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, & Bonuses 242,066,000 
TOTAL $248,244,000 
BLM Investments in Wyoming: 
Management of Lands and Resources 39,908,000 
Land Acquisition 96,000 
Range Improvements 2,305,000 
Construction & Access 469,000 
Fire Management/Firefighting 
Prescribed Fire/Presuppression 1,254,000 
Firefighting and Rehabilitation 1,551,000 
Service Charges, Deposits, & Forfeitures 476,000 
TOTAL $46,059,000 


Other Investments in Wyoming Derived in Part from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


Reclamation Fund $13,990,000 


Allocation of Wyoming Share of Federal Mineral Receipt Revenues: 


Wyoming Public Schools 45% University of Wyoming 9.4% 
General Highway Fund 26.25% Highway Fund 2.25% 
Public School Construction 10% 


FY94 Recreational Activity on BLM-Managed Land:' 


Activity Participants Hours 
Camping 115,000 = 3,095,000 
Fishing 147,000 810,000 
Hunting RS 57.000 8,035,000 
Photography, Picnicking, etc. [\voenconag aed 593.000 1,238,000 
Swimming & Water Skiing (does not appear on charts) 2,000 3,000 
Baiting mets a a 7 ee re 00h 
Motorized Travel wf = 9] 549,000 [ee eee oon 
Winter Sports 32,000 112,000 
Hiking, Backpacking, Bicycling, etc. 175,000 1,125,000 


TOTAL WYOMING VISITS 1,795,000 


Participants Total Visitor Hours 17,136,000 


Estimated Economic Value to Wyoming of Selected 
Recreation Visits to BLM-Managed Land: 


1 
Recreational data and the value of selected recreation 


a LAls - ¢ visits on BLM-managed lands is according to administra- 
Wildlife-Associated Recreation $ 5 0,643,000 tive state. Therefore, both these categories include data for 
Hunting Trips $111,182,000 7,500 acres of BLM-managed lands in Kansas and 


Nebraska, as well as for BLM-managed land in Wyoming. 
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The Bureau of Land Management sustains the health, Sp 
diversity, and productivity of the public lands for the use rs 

and enjoyment of present and future generations. _ 
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